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0. July 23, 1956, some 250 women 
from fourteen countries gathered to- 
gether for the 13th Triennial Congress 
of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom to discuss the op- 
portunities and obligations of such a 
League in an atomic age. 

It is perhaps impossible to make such 
an experience come alive for those who 
were not there. But this is exactly what 
these who were there have a responsi- 
bility to do. For the strength of this 
League lies in the fact that it is an inter- 
national organizations. The significance 
of its Congresses a eir findings and 
recommendations for action rests not 
alone or even primarily on the impact 
made on those who atiended but rather 
on the extent to which their increased 
understanding and enthusiasm work to 
secure the involvement of Sections, local 
Branches, and individual members in 
the common task of working together 
to achieve a new world based on peace 
and freedom. 

Physical facilities and arrangements 
play an important, though oftentimes 
unrecognized, part in the success or 
failure of any large gathering. It is just 
at this point that a vote of gratitude is 
due the Congress Committee, chaired by 
Mary Nuttal and aided by the British 
Section. The Selly Oak Colleges, near 
Birmingham, England, provided places 
where delegates and visitors could live 
together in groups that were small 
enough for them to become really ac- 
quainted and share interests and ex- 
periences. These colleges, with their own 
beautiful gardens, were close enough for 
“tea exchanges” and all were within easy 
walking distance of the George Cadbury 
Hall, where all of the sessions of the 
Congress were held. Members of the 
British Section, hostesses in each of the 
Colleges, helped to provide a friendly 
atmosphere and did everything to leave 
no need unmet. 

The Congress was opened by the In- 
ternational Chairman, Marie Lous-Mohr, 
who, with patience and faithfulness, has 
served the League as its Chairman since 
the Luxembourg Congress in 1946. 

The delegation from the U. S. Section 
regretted that an accident, which oc- 
curred at its Annual Meeting at Oberlin, 
prevented Elizabeth Weideman, the 
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WELCOMES NEW INDIA, BURMA SECTIONS 


By Emily Parker Simon 


Section’s Consultative member to the 
International Executive and the recog- 
nized head of its delegation, from at- 
tending the Congress. Doris Shamleffer 
served in her place, both at the two 
Executive meetings and throughout the 
Congress. The delegation itself was a 
good one in geographical representation, 
in various levels of age and experience 
in the League, and in varying skills, in- 
terests, ana qualifications. 

It is always encouraging to see an 
organization grow, especially if that 
growth and expansion represent new 
areas and new cultures with all the stim- 
ulation that such intermingling can 
bring. It was therefore with deep satis- 
faction that the Congress welcomed dele- 
gates from Israel, whose Section had 
been admitted to the League at the Paris 
Congress in 1953. India was enthusias- 
tically admitted as a Section and Mrs. 
Narayanaswamy, India’s representative 
and secretary of the Madras Branch, 
was asked to tell our new members and 
friends in India how much we expect to 
rely on them to help us implement our 
struggle for peace and freedom by the 
non-violent means that India under- 
stands so well. Then, like a pleasing post- 
script, a cable from Signe Hojer arrived 
just after the Congress closed, saying 
that Burma had now become a Section! 

Although Congresses are expected to 
have many speeches and much discus- 
sion, there are always jobs to be done 
and future work to be planned; this 
Congress was no exception. And since 
the best way to become involved (earlier 
suggested as desirable) is to know, here 
are some of the decisions and plans for 
the future. The Congress: 

1. Adopted a proposed budget of 
49,905 Swiss francs or approximately 
$12,950. This is modest indeed in the 
face of what needs doing, but even this 
will need us all. 

2. Engaged an Administrative Secre- 
tary for the Geneva headquarters, Miss 
Elizabeth Tapper, who began her work 
with the League on October 1. 

3. Agreed, funds permitting, to pub- 
lish three issues of Pax et Libertas under 
the able editorship of Phoebe Cusden. 

4. Agreed to accept the invitation is- 
sued to N.G.O.. and government repre- 
sentatives to the Status of Women Com- 


mission to attend a Seminar on Women 
and Labour to be held in Moscow be- 
ginning September 15, 1956, and de- 
cided to continue the principle of 
maintaining our independence by paying 
the expenses of our representative. 

5. Approved undertaking two sum- 
mer schools for 1957, one in Haiti and 
the other in Europe, and to petition 
UNESCO for a grant for this purpose. 

6. Approved sending a conciliatory 
mission to the Middle East and ex- 
pressed the hope of accomplishing this 
early in 1957. 

One of the new features of the Con- 
gress was the division of the delegates 
into three Commission groups: 1. Conse- 
quences of the Development of Nuclear 
Power, 2. Power Politics and the United 
Nations, 3. Disarmament and Its Impli- 
cations. Resolutions sent in by Sections, 
along with papers which had been pre- 
sented to the Congress, served as excel- 
lent background tor the discussions in 
the Commissions. Here the League is 
fortunate in having leaders so competent 
in their fields) Dame Professor Kath- 
leen Lonsdale, well-known atomic scien- 
list and president of the British Section, 
Else Zeuthen, a member of the Danish 
Parliament and the League’s new Inter- 
national Chairman, Gladys Walser, 
Gertrude Baer and Andree Jouve, Con- 
sultants for the International to the 
United Nations and some of its special- 
ized agencies, presented stimulating 
papers and reports and aided immeasur- 
ably in discussions. 

The findings of the Commissions will 
appear elsewhere in this issue, but it 
should be pointed out here that they 
indicate a very important step in in- 
volvement. It is not enough to issue 
statements. They must be understood 
and acted upon in every Section, by 
every local member and every local 
Branch. 

The seriousness of the Suez crisis cast 
a long shadow over the closing sessions 
of the Executive, which followed the 
Congress. That shadow seems to length- 
en, and no matter to which country we 
have returned, that shadow is also there. 
But though the threats to peace are very 
real, our new insights and our new cour- 
age are also very real and none the less 
so for seeming rare in this atomic age. 
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This Congress marks the forty-first 
year since the founding of the League. 
Time has moved swiftly and has brought 
drastic changes in the world, but the 
basic principles of the WILPF are as 
relevant today as they were in 1915. 
The world has not caught up with the 
vision of a new world community which 
inspired the women who gathered at 
The Hague in 1915, yet many of their 
ideas were not utopian. They have either 
already been realized, or are matters of 
urgent practical politics today. 

Of the myriad problems confronting 
the League today I wish to emphasize 
three areas in which I hope it will exert 
its utmost efforts: 

Disarmament: This work has con- 
tinued over the years and is now being 
carried on valiantly by Sections in many 
parts of the world. Yet efforts must be 
multiplied and strengthened. 

Anti-Colonialism: In this day of 
the surge of nationalism, members of the 
League must do their utmost to per- 
suade governments not to try to bottle 
up this force. Standing firmly for the 
right of self-determination, the League 
must strive to find concrete ways by 
which revolutionary change may be 
brought about without violence. 

Freedom: As members of the League 
we must find ways to overcome the 
obstacles to freedom —the subtle as 
well as the more obvious ones—the pres- 
sures of mass media, the urge towards 
conformity, the automation of many 
aspects of life. None of us is free from 
these influences. All of us are prejudiced 
in some manner and to some degree by 
national, class and family background 
and by the idiosyncracies of personal 
temperament. The League brings us to- 
gether with our limitations and our dif- 
ferent gifts and calls us to work for our 
common goal. Such cooperation does 
not entail curtailment of freedom but 
rather increases it. Real cooperation is 
possible only for free spirits. Through 
such cooperation we learn to utilize the 
wisdom and talents of others, and so 
cure our blindness and supplement our 
own ineffectiveness. In this way we can 
accomplish much that we could not do 
alone. 

With all its innumerable labor-saving 
devices, the atomic age has not made 
life easy. It demands from those who 
care for their fellowmen unremitting 
labor, constant thought and persistent 
courage. I close, therefore, with a few 
lines of a Czech poet. found in the 
archives of the WILPF: 

“Work; work; and again work! 

Work born of duty and yet 

Of Love—the love which does not 

shrink from being 

Forgotten, and which does not look 

for fame.” 

Best wishes for the Congress! 

Gertrude C. Bussey. 


Evaluation of 13th Congress 
By Mildred Olmsted 


Administrative Secretary 


RB irmingham was my eighth Congress, 
so my viewpoint may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the other U. S. dele- 
gates. I look upon our Congresses not as 
an end in themselves, althcugh they are 
an essential part of our machinery, but 
as a measure of growth in world rela- 
tions as it is reflected back into the 
peace movement and of growth within 


our own WILPF. 


Measured in this way, Birmingham 
marks an unusually high point in agree- 
ment among our National Sections on 
our immediate as well as our basic ob- 
jectives. In this it resembled our early 
Congresses. However, permanent peace, 
universal disarmament, equality of races, 
anti-colonialism, non-violent settlement 
of disputes, are not the challenging 
words that they were forty, twenty-five 
or even ten years ago. The whole world 
has moved so far along our path that 
nowadays responsible statesmen of coun- 
tries great and small use them constant- 
ly. Thus, there was not the emotional 
thrill and excitement and the vigorous 
arguments that have marked other Con- 
gresses. This is an indication of whole- 
some development in world thinking. 


The growth of the WILPF was shown 
in the steady, business-like way in which 
the Congress moved to cover its agenda, 
the great democratization of its policy 
decisions, the allowance of time for con- 
sideration of educational projects as 
well as political action, the greater em- 
phasis upon the importance of our own 
organizational efficiency. As a result, an 
Administrative Secretary will be estab- 
lished in the Geneva Headquarters, in 
addition to a UN representative; a pro- 
posal was enthusiastically received that, 
as soon as finances make it possible, we 
have a non-Caucasian traveling secretary 
to help build membership and national 
sections among the peace-minded, 
newly-enfranchized women of Africa 
and the Eastern countries; and it was 
proposed that we consider aiding the 
Japanese Section to become a model or 
“Eastern demonstration center.” 


Reading left to right: Front row: Nina 
Lowe, Australia; Tano Jodai, Japan; Mildred 
S. Olmsted, U. S. A.; Mary Pekkala, Finland. 
Second row: Phyllis Tiller, England; Isabelle 
Pontheil, France; Clara Kirschbaum, Germany, 
Back row: Flse Zeuthen, Denmark; Eva Schaf- 
fer, Sweden: Gertrud Baer, Geneva; N. Jos- 
ephson, Wales, 


A New Board Member 


Swears Herself In 
By Adelaide Baker 


Elected to the International Executive at 
Birmingham, July, 1956 


Having been an International member 
for the whole of my forty years’ asso- 
ciation with the WILPF, I attended my 
first International Congress this sum- 
mer. Instead of feeling that I had wasted 
a life-time by staying at home and work- 
ing at the local and national tasks while 
I missed this broad picture, | found it 
made me feel very young and as if I 
were just starting on the road of coop- 
eration with women all over the world! 


For meeting daily with them, at break- 
fast, in the smaller Commission meet- 
ings, in the hall where the delegations 
sit, grouped by nationalities but one in 
thought and purpose, is a stimulating 
adventure. Bulletins, scattered editions 
of Pax, reports in Four Lights, all the 
evidences that I was part of a truly inter- 
national organization, were pale _pre- 
ludes to this stirring occasion. It was all 
more human, more complicated, more 
promising than I had ever foreseen. 

A sense of obligation to the women 
who have served, as I have never yet 
served, is the compulsion that over- 
comes my hesitation before so heavy and 
important a task as I have undertaken. 
What we gain by being a part of a 
veteran international organization, by 
our status with the United Nations, by 
the open doors to countries far and near 
in the midst of unparalleled problems, 
we owe to the work of women ready to 
accept the hard work of keeping this 
International alive. This means that 
every U. S. Section member should also 
be an International Associate member. 
It means that these members should be 
given real insight into the working of 
the larger body. We made plans at 
Birmingham to increase the communi- 
cation by which this can be done. That 
means an increase in the budget, too! 
To this “Two-Way Passage,” I invite 
you. Send your support to Geneva, the 
center of our work, and receive back 
from it a clearer vision of the leadership 
which make the search for peace a cause 
transcending nationalities. 


New International 
Executive Members 


Adelaide Baker, Gertrude Baer, Inge 
Beskov, Phoebe Cusden, Signe Hojer, 
Tano Jodai, Marie Lous-Mohr, Evelyn 
Peat, Agnes Stapledon. 

Chairman: Else Zeuthen, Denmark; 
International Co-chairmen: Andree 
Jouve, France; Emily Parker Simon, 


THE AMERICAN DELEGATION 


Thirty Americans attended the Con- 
gress in Birmingham. Of these, ten were 
delegates, nine alternates, and the others, 
visitors. The names of the delegates 
‘were: Katharine Arnett, Penna.; Ade- 
laide Baker, Conn.; Jeannette Cleary, 
Mich.; Josephine Graham, Wisc.; Erna 
Harris, Calif.; Marie Lyons, Mass.; 
Mildred Olmsted, Penna.; Orlie Pell, 
N. Y..; Doris Shamleffer, Md,; and 
Gladys Walser, N. Y. 


Doris Shamleffer was chosen as one 
of the two Consultative Members of the 
U. S. Section when Elizabeth Weideman 
found herself unable to go; Annalee 
Stewart was the other. 
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JO GRAHAM: 


As a newcomer and silent participant 
in the 13th International Congress, I 
was inspired and challenged by what 
! saw. 

There was the richness of fellowship 
with many colorful, dynamic personali- 
ties—diverse in occupation, education, 
religion, cultural background and race, 
though fired by the same desire for 
peace and freedom for all peoples. 

There was the realization of the tre- 
mendous impact the relatively small 
WILPF has made upon world affairs 
during the last forty years through ded- 
ication to high ideals, perseverance, and 
devotion to the methods of love. 

Yet over and above it all was the in- 
creasing sense of the need for a re- 
dedication to the task of nurturing the 
local WILPF branches in all countries. 
The branches are the dynamos that gen- 
erate the power in statements of princi- 
ples set forth by National and Interna- 
tional; that give force to our spokesmen 
who “speak truth to power” in the seats 
of government; that give verity to our 
belief that all men at heart want peace. 
freedom and justice for all. 

The Danish hymn aptly expresses this 
relationship; “Thereby itself like a tree 
it shows, that high it reaches as deep 
it grows.” 

The Congress has reinforced my be- 
liefs and bolstered my courage for the 
big job we have ahead: to increase 
International Associate membership, 
increase membership in our local 
branches, and above all, to maintain a 
high level of education and increase par- 
ticipation in the branches and local 
communities. 


* * * * 


MAEME R. BROCK: 


The greatest value of the Congress to 
me has come through the fellowship 
with delegates from various countries. I 
understood better their interests and 
problems, only to realize that, in com- 
parison, our problems in the U. S. are 
not so bad after all. 

As a visitor for the first time, I found 
some of the sessions a bit complicated, 
but reports revealing important issues 
and giving a much clearer idea of the 
scope of the work of the WILPF, have 
helped me greatly to understand accom- 
plishments of the past; the vast amount 
of work to be done; and the dire need 
of increased funds and members to 
achieve these objectives. 


ELSIE L. PICON: 


One of my memory gems from the 
Congress is the half-hour I spent in the 
radiant, creative company’ of Muriel 
Lester, usually identified with the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, which she has 
so long served as Traveling Secretary, 
but who is also an enthusiastic member 


of the WILPF. 


Tano Jodai, president of Women’s 
University of Tokyo and chairman of 
the Japanese Section, WILPF, brought 
to the Congress a rare combination of 
wisdom, selflessness, forthrightness, and 
grace of spirit. Her report, “East and 
West Relations Viewed from Asia,” a 
courageous and _ masterly analysis, 
should be read and used as a basis for 
study. 


It was fascinating to hear Marie Lous- 
Mohr. International Chairman, preside 
in three languages, turning with ease 
from French to English to German, and 
to see her constant serene poise. 


JEANETTE CLEARY: 


I shall never forget that memorable 
moment when the gavel came down and 
Marie Lous-Mohr announced the open- 
ing of the 13th Triennial Congress of 
the WILPF. For 15 years I had awaited 
the day when I might participate in a 
Congress and there | was sitting proudly 
with the other delegates of the U. S. 
Section. Working with women of 14 
different countries for 6 days—we did 
take time out for tea—was a rewarding 
experience. 


Some extra-curricular impressions: 
The beautiful and impressive tea given 
by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham for 
the delegates, at which he sent his per- 
sonal greetings to the mayors of our 
towns back home. 


The wonderful trip, through English 
lanes and hedgerows, to Warwick Castle 
and our good fortune in having Miss 
Warmesley, retired headmistress of a 
secondary school, in our bus. She im- 
parted her amazing knowledge of Eng- 
lish history in fascinating tales. 


The last night, a warm and friendly 
“social evening,” with a gift for Miss 
Mohr and gifts for the representative 
of the People’s Republic of China, who 
had brought gifts to us and remained as 
an observer at the Congress. 


This International issue of FOUR LIGHTS is meant by the Committee on International Work 
to take the place of the appeal that used to be sent to members of WILPF who were not also 
International Associate members. Its usual eight pages have had to be cut to four, but everything 
in it underscores the need of more International Associate members, so that the Congress of 1959 
may report even more thrilling achievements. Thanks go to Emily Simon, and others for their part 


in this issue. ... Bertha McNeill. 


Delegates to 13th International Congress at Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 


ORLIE PELL: 


To me, this working together for a 
week with women from fourteen coun- 
tries was unforgettable because I had 
impressed upon me the deep concerns 
of these women. The experience was 
different from any amount of reading 
about such concerns; and it was differ- 
ent from ordinary friendly, casual con- 
tact with foreigners. Here was a chance 
at least to begin to understand the 
issues that lie deep in the hearts of the 
people of other lands. 


Two issues stood out to me most clear- 

ly. The first is the impact of atomic 
energy, not only as a weapon of war 
but as a new source of power fraught 
with great promise and with frightful 
danger. The second issue. of which the 
promise of atomic power is only one 
aspect. is the necessity of meeting the 
crying needs of the underdeveloped 
areas and making a serious effort to 
lessen the gap between the have and 
the have-not nations. 


The 1956 Congress will have been 
worthwhile if it helps women of the 
WILPF around the world to re-dedicate 
themselves to cooperative efforts in the 
face of these two challenging problems. 


A Gracious Response 


Readers of Four Lights will re- 
call that as a result of Emily Greene 
Balch’s “Message to the People of 
China” she was invited by the Minister 
of Health to visit China, an invitation 
she regretfully declined. Interest in Miss 
Balch and the organization she repre- 
sented, however, resulted in the presence 
of this same Minister of Health at the 
WILPF Congress as an observer. 


Mme. Li Tel Chuang, Minister of 
Health in the Chinese People’s Republic 
and Chairman of the Chinese Red Cross, 
was formerly a teacher of science and 
mathematics and later, secretary-general 
of the Chinese Y. W. C. A. Her message 
to the Congress on the opening day was 
one of personal friendliness, free of any 
political overtones or implications save 
when she expressed deep gratitude to 
the League for its continued support for 
representation of the People’s Republic 
of China in the United Nations. 


In writing of some of her impressions 
of the Congress, Marie Lyons, president 
of the Massachusetts State Branch, em- 
phasized the subtle effects of good will 
and a common purpose in overcoming 
the barriers of a foreign language and 
said in conclusion: “There was no ques- 
tion of what she meant when she pressed 
our hand and said simply, ‘My people 
and your people.’ ” 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON IMPACT OF ATOMIC 
SCIENCE ON THE MODERN WORLD 


Recommendations Concerning Cessation of Experiments for Testing of Nuclear Weapons 


This 13th International Congress of the 
WILPF, strongly URGES a cessation of fur- 
ther tests of nuclear weapons on the following 
vrounds: 

1. That these experiments are an expression 
of suspicion and fear (and of the desire for 
military prestige), and that they promote 
competition in the manufacture of still more 
dangerous weapons of war; 

2. That they, like all other preparations for 
war, are a waste of monev. materials and hu- 
man effort that ought to be expended on the 
revief of suffering, want and ignorance; 

3. That they are a violation of human 
riviits, since they cause and have caused dis- 
tress to the Marshall Islanders and other 
unwilling and innocent human beings; 


4. That, on an immense scale, they cause 
suffering and death to animals, birds, and 
fishes exposed to their effects; 


5. That, without any international mandate, 
ihey contaminate international waters; 

6. That they add, even if at present only a 
small amount, to the quantity of irradiation 
of every inhabitant of the world, with the 
consequent hazards to health of this and future 

generations—as recent official reports have 
po'nted out; 
7. That unless the Great Powers set an 
exemple, it will become more difficult at a 
later stage to prevent an increase in the rate 
of such tests when other countries develop 
nuclear power stations and are able, if they 
wish, to develop nuclear weapons also; 

8. That an agreement to suspend further 
experiments would create a new climate of 
hope and confidence and would prove to be a 
first step towards a genuine universal and 
total disarmament. 

* * 

ST\TEMENT OF COMMISSION ON 

DISARMAMENT 

The destructive potentialities of nuclear 
energy confirm the belief held by the WILPF 
for the 41 veors of its existence that the only 
practical basis for security and the most 
feasib'e, is total, ur‘versal disarmament.. 

We believe that because of the great urg- 
ency to halt the arms race, advantage should 
he taken, not only of such limited progress as 
has been made toward reaching a disarma- 
ment agreement, but still more of the possi- 
bilitv of suggesting new approaches to the 
problem. 


We propose: 

1. An immediate ban on all further tests 
of nuclear weapons, with particular attention 
to halting the perfection of new means of 
delivery through the development of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. 

2. A freeze on all armaments as well as a 
halt on the re-armament of disarmed nations, 
in order that negotiations for a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement may be carried out 
free from the tensions of an arms race.. 


3. A United Nations Disarmament Treaty 
embodying a progressive reduction in arma- 
ment expenditure of 10% each year for the 
next five years and the use of the funds so 
released for economic development in their 
own and/or other countries. 

4. A well-planned transition to an economy 
based on human needs and the re-direction of 
social, economic and foreign policies to non- 
military programmes, because of the immedi- 
ate necessity to raise the living standard of 
the majority of the people of the world. 

The effect of the arms race creates, not 
security, but heightened tensions. An example 
of this is the unhappy situation in the Middle 
East, where arms supplied by nations com- 
peting for positions of power have aggravated 
problems which demand not force, but patient 
negotiations through the United Nations. Such 
solutions are rendered almost impossible by 
the mounting arms in this as in other areas. 

Consistent with the aims of the WILPF is 
the belief that ends and means must coincide. 
World law must replace force as a determin- 
ing factor in solving international problems. 
We therefore commit ourselves to vigorous 
support of non-violence in human relations, 
both at personal and international levels. To 
this end we should encourage in our sections 
the study and development of the techniques 
of non-violence, as seen in social agencies and 
other community activities, and support those 
who, under the most difficult circumstances, 
lead the way. 

Only the unflinching determination of an 
informed public opinion will achieve these 
ends. this lays upon the WILPF the duty to 
create and express this opinion. In the belief 
that this problem transcends all others, we 
urge that work for disarmament should have 
priority in our united efforts for peace and 
freedom. 


HORIZONS 
By Katharine McC, Arnett 
Treasurer, U. S. Section 


The International Congress of the 
WILPF held in England, July 23-30, 
(956, turned its face toward the East. 
What do the words “peace and freedom” 
mean in the countries of that great area? 
Can the many inevitable changes in so- 
cial patterns bring greater freedom to 
all? If so, must they not come about 
without violence? What help can our 
small organization give in the solution 
of so vast a problem? 


The Congress delegates from Eastern 
and Western countries unanimously ap- 
proved the visit of a small “team” of 
WILPF leaders to the Middle East to see 
and to bring together, if possible, Arab 
and Jewish women to work for peace. 
Hope was expressed for an Oriental, 
non-Caucasian, traveling secretary to 
build new Eastern Sections when funds 
can be found. National Sections already 
exist in Australia, India, Japan and 
Nigeria. A Section is being formed in 
Burma and we have substantial leads 
into Indonesia, Sierra Leone and Thai- 
land. 

Such International work depends for 
‘unds upon International Associate 
membership dues. Won’t you add $5.00 
to your National dues to strengthen the 
forces that make for peace in this di- 
vided world? 


To Our Fairy Godmothers 


The Board Room at Jane Addams House 
has been attractively redecorated, with funds 
given in memory of Jane Mason, a devoted 
member of WILPF for many years. The fol- 
lowing poem by Mary Arnold (who is fast 
becoming our unofficial poet laureate!) was 
read at a simple dedication ceremony on 
October 19. 


Within this room we hold so dear, 
Where members come from far and near 
To seek a way where intertwined 
Freedom and peace on earth we'd find, 
No trivial thought disturbed our mind. 


At least not much. What though our walls 
Were dimmed with dirt at intervals? 

What though with hidden stealth our chairs 
Rent stockinged legs with runs and tears? 
From unkempt floors we veiled our eyes 
And fixed our thoughts on high emprise 
And cast no glance at floor or wall. 

(At least that was the aim of all.) 


But when today we gather here, 
Members and friends from far and near, 
A miracle before us stands, 

A wonder work by fairy hands. 


Look on our walls, our glistening floors, 
Our curtained windows, polished doors! 
We can’t believe, O fairies dear, 

We can’t believe that we are here, 

And that on deeds of high emprise, 
Untroubled we can fix our eyes, 

And seek a world where all can find 
Freedom and peace are intertwined. 


Literature Column 
The Jane Addams Children’s Book 


Award Committee has unanimously se- 
lected STORY OF THE NEGRO by 
Arna Bontemps for its 1956 award. Mr. 
Bontemps is librarian at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. The story is recom- 
mended for children of Grades 6-8. 


This is the fourth year that this cita- 
tion has been made for a book for young 
people which contributes to better un- 
derstanding in human relations, and is 
at the same time of literary worth and 
attractive in format. 


A member of the valuating committee 
says: “Here is a book that holds within 
its uncomplicated title most of the long 
history of the Negro people. Yet it is not 
just a history book. Children and adults 
will be thrilled by the many separate 
exciting stories in the book. It deals 
briefly but enthusiastically with the part 
many Negroes, heroes and folk people, 
have played in the growth of their race. 
And after the book is closed, the reader 
will wonder for a while at the courage 
and majesty of these people, and how 
they have indeed contributed to the 
progress of civilization.” 


STORY OF THE NEGRO, by Arna 
Bontemps. Alfred Knopf. $3.00. 


PREVIOUS AWARD PRESENTA- 
TIONS— 


RAINBOW ROUND THE WORLD— 
Elizabeth Yates, 1954, Bobbs-Merrill, 
Publisher. $2.50. Grades 5-7. (1955 
award.) 


Story of a young boy who travels 
around the world to see the work of 
UNICEF, and finds friendships with 
children ’round the world. 


STICK IN THE MUD, by Jean Ketch- 
um, illustrated by her husband Fred 
Ketchum, and published by William R. 
Scott, Inc., Grades 2-4. $1.50. 1954. 
(1954 award.) 


The human values of social coopera- 
tion, tolerance and acceptance of the 
worth of new ideas all go into this small 
book to make it not only entertaining to 
children, and adults who read to chil- 
dren, but also highly useful in present- 
ing the essential values of social living. 


PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT-—Grades 
4-7. Eva Knox Evans, Capitol Publish- 
ing Co. $2.50. (1953 award.) 

With conditions as they are in the 
world today we feel that knowledge and 
understanding of people and learning 
how to live together creatively is the 
logical place to begin to build World 
Peace. 


All of thees books may be ordered 
through the Literature Department, 
2006 Walnut Street. 


Please enroll me an as International 
Associate Member of the WILPF. 


International Dues — $5.00 
send to local branch treasurer, or to 


Mrs. Robena Coleman 
2006 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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